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TOMPKINS' HIRED MAN. 

A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 

By EFPIB W. MERRIMAN. 

Author of '^Diamonds and Hearts," "A Pair of Artists," ••Through a Matrimonial 
Bureau," ••Their First Meeting," ••Comedies for Children," ••Socials," etc 

^ Price, 25 cents. 

This is a strong play. No finer chaiacter than Dixey, the hired man, has ever 
been created in American dramatic literature. He compels alternate laughter and 
tears, and possesses such quaint ways and so much of the milk of human kindness, 
as to make him a favorite with all audiences. The other male characters make good 
contrasts: Tompkins, the prosperous, straightforward farmer: Jerry, the country 
bumpkin, and Remington, the manly young American. Mrs. Tompkins is a strong- 
old woman part; Julia, the spoiled daughter; Louise, the leading juvenile, and Ruth, 
the romping soubrette, are all worthy of the best talent. This is a fine play of Amer- 
ican life; the scene of the three acts being laid in the kitchen of the Tompkins farm- 
house. The settings are quite elaborate, but easy to manage, as there is no change 
of scene. We strongly recommend ••Tompkins' Hired Man" as a sure success. 

CHARACTERS. 

Asa Tompkins— A prosperous farmer who cannot tolerate deceit. 

Dixey— The hired man, and one of nature's noblemen. 

John Remlnsrton— A manly young man in love with Louise. 

Jerry— A half-grown, awkward country lad. 

Mrs. Tompkins- A woman with a secret that embitters her. 

Julia— A spoiled child, the only daughter born to Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins, . 

liOnise— The daughter whom Mr. Tompkins believes to be his own. 

Ruth— Mr. Tompkins' niece, and a great romp. 

plaVs about two hours, 
synopsis : 

Act. 1. Sewing carpet rags. ••John and I are engaged." "Well, you can 
disengage yourself, for you'll never be married." •• Mrs. Clark, she's took worse." 
Who makes the cake ? Julia declines to sew carpet rags. •• It would ruin my hands 
for the piano or my. painting." Dixey to the rescue. *• You take the rags a minute, 
child, and I'll jist give that fire a boost." Dixey's story. *• It breaks his heart, but he 
gives her away, an' he promises never teh let her know as how he's her J&ather." 
Enter Jerry. *• Howdy." John gets a situation in the city. Farewell. •• It's a 
dandy scheme all the same. We'll have our party in spite of Aunt Sarah.'* ••Oh, 
I'm so happy." The quartette. Curtain. 

Act /i. Chopping mince-meat. The letter. Louise faints. "How dare you 
read a paper that does not concern you ? " •• You have robbed me of my 
father's love." The mother's story. Dinner. •• I swan, I guess I set this table with 
a pitchfork." ••Now, Lambkin, tell Dlx^y aU 'bout it, can't yer?" ••It looks zlf 
they'd got teh be a change here purty darned quick, an' zlf I am the feller 'lected 
teh bring it 'bout." ••None o' my bizness, I know, but— I am her father 1" ''It's 
love the leetle one wants, not money." •• If I'd been a man, I'd never give my leetle 
gal away." •• I'm dead sot on them two propositions." Curtain. 

Act 3. Dixie builds the fire. •'Things hain't so dangerous when everybody's 
got his stiimmick full." The telegram. •'It means that Louise is my promised 
<«rife." ••By what right do you insinuate that there has been treachery under this 
roof?'* •'A miserable, dirty, little waif, picked up on the streets, and pahned oflf 
upon my father as his chilcl!" "Oh my wife, your attitude tells a story that breaks 
my heart," •• Yeh druve her to do what she did, an' yeh haint got no right teh blame 
her now." ••Friend 'lompklns, a third man has taken our leetle gal, an' we've both 
got teh lam teh git along without her. We kin all be happy in spite o' them two 
sentimental kids." Curtain. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Never have " Parlor Theatricals ** been more popular 
than during the last few years. Clever and studious 
people have been attracted to take part in them and 
many others, we feel sure, would turn their talents in 
this direction, were they assured that the productiona 
could be made more artistic. 

When properly produced private theatricals are most 
enjoyable to both actor and auditor. As a means of 
raising funds for charitable purposes they are unequaled 
and when produced simply -as a social amusement they 
are unsurpassed. / 

However, it sometimes happens that what might have 
been an acceptable presentation is ruined because of a 
lack of knowledge of stage craft. To eradicate possible 
difficulties, and to instruct the -amateur in practical 
methods, based on wide experience, is the object of this 
book. 

Many large residences and even quite small villages 
have very pretty little theaters arranged quite conven- 
iently although on a miniature scale. It must, however, 
be understood that this work is intended to aid where 
there are none of the facilities of a theater, to assist 
an intelligent little company who are forced to change 
-a parlor, lodge^room, or other large apartment into a 
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place of amusement with a stage and its accessories. 
Nevertheless, other aipiateurs may be benefited, who can 
always secure a small theater or hall fitted up with a 
stage, curtain, lights, scenery, and other accessories nec- 
essary to give dramatic entertainments in the proper 
manner. 

To simplify these instructions, illustrations have been 
introduced, making it possible for any one to success- 
fully arrange for an evening's amusement of a dramatic 
nature. 



CHAPTER II. 

STAGE-HOW TO MAKE, ETC. 

By following the instructions embodied in this chap- 
ter, it will be found that a simple and inexpensive stage 
can be arranged in your own home, and under circum- 
stances that may at first seem unconquerable. 

DBAWIMG^BOOM AMD DOUBLE PABLOB8. 

In many modern houses we find the double drawing* 
rooms or parlors, with sliding doors between. When 
such is the case, we find a stage without the trouble of 
construction, and only need scenery and curtain to 
make it complete. (See Fig. 1.) 

FIGUBE 1. 

Sometimes it happens that instead of sliding doors 
the old fashioned hinged doors are used, and to this end 
we must figure how to make a proscenium in an inexpen- 
sive way, and without injuring wall, carpet, or bricj^a^ 
brae. We secure sufficient pieces of 1 x 3 inch pine, 
and with them build a frame work and cover it with 
canvas. (See Fig. 2.) 

FIGUBE 2. 

The frame should be the same width as the door, and 
as long as the width of the room from wall to wall, on 
the long side, and as long as the opening inside the 
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arch, on the shorter. This is used in conjunction with 
two smaller,' wedge-shaped pieces. (See Pig. 3.) 

FIGUBE 3. 

When painted in imitation of the door panelling, 
they form a very attractive proscenium. (See Pig. 4.) 

But it may be that only one large joom is available; 
or, asfoften happens, the entertainment is for the bene- 
fit of a lodge or society, and the lodge room is to be 
utilized, in which case we must figure on a division 
line. (See Pig. 5.) 

If the club giving the entertainment is a permanent 
organization, it may be best to figure on a proscenium 
arch, curtain, scenery, etc., which will be "portable," 
and can be put up or taken down in a short time. 

FIGUBE 6. 

With this object in view, secure sufficient 1 x 3 inch 
pine strips to make two side pieces, which according to 
the width of the room or hall, should be from four to 
six feet wide, and lacking three feet of the height of the 
ceiling from floor, and one frame as long as width of 
room or hall by three feet wide. (See Pig. 7.) 

FIGUBE 7. 

These pieces should be fastened together by two foot 
strips of the 1x3 inch pine, first white leading the 
screws. (See Pig. 8.) 

This permits the frames being easily taken apart; the 
white lead preventing the screws rusting in the wood 
If inch screws are used in this work. 
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FIGURE 9. 

This frame work may be covered in divers ways. We 
give two, which, of course, can be elaborated upon. 
First: Cover with canvas according to instructions 
embodied in chapter on "Scene Painting," and then 
paint in imitation of panelling, (See Pig. 4.) or in 
niches, containing statues, etc. (See Fig. 9.) 

FIGURE 10. 

Second: Cover with dark colored cotton flannel; 
maroon or crimson has a rich effect. Hang it in folds, 
soft side out, and gather the sides together with a cord. 
(See Fig. 10.) 

THE CURTAIN. 

The curtain plays a most important part in a pro- 
duction and must therefore be carefully prepared. Some 
plays call for quick curtain> and others call for slow cur- 
tain; therefore a curtain must be considered that can be 
worked either /as/ or slow. We have often seen an artis- 
tically acted dramatic climax ruined because the curtain 
did not fall at the proper time. A practical curtain can 
be easily and inexpensively made in four different 
styles. Not one of them will cause a hitch in the per- 
formance if the instructions given are carefully car- 
ried out. 

In making the curtain green baize or dark green 
calico should be used, and a sufficient number of yards 
be secured to ajlow for at least one foot over the open- 
ing in every direction. For instance: — The opening is 
nine feet high and fifteen feet wide, it will require 
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twenty yards of goods one yard wide. This should be 
sewed together in 3 J yard strips using lap seams. In Figs. 
11 and 12, the curtain is made in two parts, each part be- 
ing made of three 1 yard strips. In Fig. 11 the top and 
bottom must be hemmed. A one inch hem is «ample. 
In Fig. 12 only the bottom of the curtain is hemmed. 

FIGURE 11. 

Figure 11 shows the simplest curtain. It is made in 
two parts of equal width and attached to curtain rings on 
a portier pole or one^half inch gas pipe, which is fas- 
tened by curtain pole brackets to back of folding door 
arch, or proscenium at strips A. A. Fig. 8. Two 
strong cords (heavy window blind cord is preferable) 
being attached to the outer end of each curtain at the 
first ring and run through pulleys as shown by the dotted 
lines A. A. The position of the curtains closed is indi- 
cated by dotted lines B. B. The cord, 1, when pulled 
closes the curtain; the other, 2, opens them. 

FIGUBB 12. \ 

* 

Figure 12 gives a simple curtain which has a beauti- 
ful drapery effect when open. It is best, when mak- 
ing this curtain, to use only soft goods. Velveteen 
has a rich and artistic appearance. By placing this 
style of curtain about one and one-half feet from the 
proscenium, or arch, and having it wide and long 
enough to extend within two feet of the wall on either 
side and one foot from the ceiling, the Tormentors and 
Qrand Drapery, spoken of later, can be dispensed with, as 
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the curtain will have a more artistic appearance than any 
painted drapery effect. A piece of tape (XX) is sewed 
on each curtain from the upper corner to a point on 
the outer edge of each curtain about four feet from the 
lK)ttom. On this at one foot intervals are sewed a 
number of small brass rings,(X) through which the ropes 
(A) pass; the dotted Hues (A) show the manner in 
which the ropes are run. The pulleys B. B. are single, 
but the puUeyB ' . is double. The dotted lines (C ) show 
position of when down. A number of large shot, or 
lead slugs, are sewed along outer edge to give sufficient 
weight to carry curtain back to position. 

FIGuRE 13. 

A ^ X 3 inch strip, one foot longer than the cur- 
tain, is4ihoroughly glued and the top of curtain is then 
tacked on it allowing six inches of strip free on each 
end; care being taken that the curtain will hang even; 
on top of this another strip of the same size, thoroughly 
glued, is nailed, leaving the cloth between the two 
strips. Three*fourth inch wire nails should be used for 
this work. The curtain is then attached to the arch or 
proscenium by hook and screw eye. (See Pig. 13.) 

FIGURE 14. 

Figure 14 represents a very neat curtain, and one 
that works with great ease. The top of the curtain 
is fastened to ^ inch by 3 inch strips and attached to 
arch or proscenium, the same as Fig. 12. (see Fig. 
13.) The strips of tape (1 inch) are sewed on the 
curtain one inch from either end, and in the middle 
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(E) to which are sewed small brass rings six inches 
apart. The pulleys B. B. are single, and B'. is a three- 
wheel pulley. The bottom of the curtain is to be 
hemmed, wide enough to admit a piece of 1 inch gas 
pipe (X) which holds it down and spread. 

FIGURE 15. 

Figure 15 shows the " Roll Curtain," used to a great 
extent in the smaller Opera Houses. The top is 
arranged, and the curtain put up, the same as Figs. 12 
and 14. The bottom of the curtain is firmly fastened 
to a round pole, or it can be made very light by using a 
cylinder, which is made by nailing J inch by 1 inch 
strips to a number of circular pieces 8 inches in diam- 
eter (Fig. 16 A.) which are chiseled to allow the strips to 
set even with the surface. (See Fig. 16.) 

FIGURE 16. 

The round pole, or cylinder should be 16 inches 
longer than the curtain, allowing the ends to extend 8 
inches at each side. Around these ends the ropes are 
wound (Fig, 15.) a sufficient number of times to carry 
the curtain to the top of the opening. When it is 
drawn up the rope is unwound, as it is lowered, the 
rope is wound around the pole, or cylinder, again. B 
(Fig. 15) is a single pulley, and B' is a double one. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARRANGEMENT OF SCENERY. 

Having secured our ourtain, we naturally turn our 
attention to the arrangement of our scenery, which 
must necessarily be in as simple a manner as possible 

FIGUBB 17. 

Figures 17 and 18 represent a simple method of hang- 
ing scenery, peculiarly suitable to "Drawing-room" The- 
atricals, as the pieces of canvas can be put up or taken 
down in a very little time and without a possible chance 
of damage to the room, or house. 

FIGUBB 18. 

The only preparation necessary is the placing of four 
large hooks. Two in the front wall or folding door par- 
tition, and the other two in the rear wall, one foot from 
the ceiling and the same distance from the side walls, as 
the opening of the folding door arch. One inch pul- 
leys are hung on the two back hooks (See Fig. 18.) to 
allow the f inch rope which is attached to the front 
hooka by a loop (See Fig. 17.) to pass through to the 
cleat where it is fastened. (See Figs. 18 and 19.) To 
prevent a possible injury to the wall, in attaching the 
cleats, it is sometimes best to substitute a box, suffi- 
ciently weighted with scrapiron, sand, rocks, etc., (to 
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counterweight the scenery and keep the rope from sag- 
ging, and causing the scenery to hang badly) which is 
fastened to the end of the rope as suggested by dotted 
lines in Figure 18. 

FIGURE 19. 

Having satisfactorily adjusted the rope, attention is 
next given to hanging the scenery, which has been 
previously completed. The top and bottom of wings 
and drop, and the top of border, are battened with ^ x 3 
inch strips, as explained for the curtain. (Figs. 12, 14, 
and 15.) Hooks placed in the top of the batten, one 
foot from either end (See Fig. 17.) and different pieces 
of scenery are then placed in position by hanging them 
on the rope as shown in Figures 17 and 19. 

Figure 19 represents the proper manner for hanging 
scenery, i, e., first the Grand Drapery, next the Tor- 
m(mtors, then Border, Wing; Border, Wing — ad lib., 
according to the size of the stage; there should be at 
least 3 feet between wings and drop, and tormentor 
and proscenium. The drop is the last hung. 

The drop differs in size according to stage-room, as 
do the wings, and borders, /. e., if the opening is 8 feet 
high, and 10 feet wide, and the room 10 feet high, the 
drop must be 8 feet, 9 inches high and 12 feet wide; 
the borders 16 feet long, and 2 feet wide; the wings 
same height as drop, and 4 feet wide; in the case of the 
wings the hook should be placed mid=way, so that the. 
wing will hang even. 

FIGURE 20. 
In Figure 19, a kitchen scene is displayed, but as it 
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often occurs that a change of scene is necessary, a sim- 
ple manner in which it may be done is suggested in 
Figure 20. 

One ^ inch pulley is hooked to the rope, and another 
to a screw eye in the floor; a window (sash weight) cord 
is run through both pulleys and spliced; at the splice 
a snap hook, such as is used on harness, is affixed with 
with shoemaker's, or strong carpet thread. The drop or 
wing is attached to the snap hook, by a screw eye, which 
takes the place of the afore mentioned hook, and when 
raised to position, a wedge of wood is placed in the 
lower pulley, below the rope, (See Fig. 20.) which holds 
the scene in place. 

The wings and drop are painted "end to," or in 
other words, the " ground " of one side is at the same 
end as the "sky" of the other, and vice versa. So by 
simply letting the scene down, and changing the snap 
hook from one end to the other, and raising it to posi- 
tion, the ohange is effected. 

FIGUBE 21. 

For the consideration of those who are going to use a 
lodge, or other large room according to previous instruc- 
tions, attention is caHed to Figure 21, which is a clever 
and simple arrangement of grooves and at the same time 
a substantial support for the proscenium. 

The following lumber will be required and can be 
obtained of any lumber merchant: 

4 — 2 X 4 inch planks, sufficient in length to reach from 
the proscenium to within 6 inches of back waH. 

2 — 4 X 4 joists, 6 inches shorter than height of room- 
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4 — 1 X 4 inch planks, 12 feet long. . 

1 — 2 X 4 inch plank, 12 feet long. 

1 — 2 X 8 inch piece about 4 or 5 feet long, to be found 

among the odds and ends. 

1 — 2 X 4 inch plank, length of width of room, minus 

1 inch. 

Pig. 22. 

The first thing to do is to saw two of the 12 foot 1x4 
inch planks into four equal parts, each 3 feet in length; 
this is the foundation for the grooves. (See Pig. 22.) 
Next saw the 2x8 inch piece into 8 3 inch pieces. Each 
of these pieces are to have two cuts, 1^ x 1^ x 2 inches, 1 
inch from either end, and 3 inches apart. (See Pig. 22.) 
Nail one of these at each end of the 3 foot 1 x 4's, and 
and the eight sets of grooves are complete. These in 
turn are to be screwed (first white leading the screws) 
with 3 inch screws to the 2 x 4 inch planks (See Pig. 
22.) from 3 to 5 feet apart, according to the depth of the 
stage. (See Pig. 21.) The proscenium is then placed 
in position and the 2x4 inch planks are nailed with 
ten^spenny wire nails to the bottom of the top rail of 
frame. The inside 1x4 inch placed 6 inches beyond 
the opening, first raising the back ends on top of the 
4x4 inch joists, across which has been nailed a 3 foot 
piece of 1 X 4 using the third 12'foot 1x4 inch for that 
purpose, braces of 1 x 4, from the joist to each end being 
used, also to brace the bottom of joist to the floor. (See 
Pig. 21.) Braces of 1 x 4 30 inches long are then placed 
between the lower rail of the top frame and the 2 x 4's, 
The 2x4 inch plank is then placed across the back of 
room just over the 4x4 joists, and clamped with four 
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carpenter's clamps to the 1x4 underneath completing 
the grooves for the scenery. 

The wings are made on a framework similar to Fig. 6, 
and are from 4 to 6 feet wide and diflFer in height; as do 
the flats; according to size of room. If the opening is 
8 feet high, and 15 feet wide, and the room is 11 feet 
high, the Flat should be made in 2 pieces; as described 
later ulO feet 5 inches high, and 9 feet wide; the Wings 
the same height; the borders, 18 feet long, 3 feet wide, 
finished and hung in the same manner .described for 
Drawing-room, a screw eye placed inside of 2 x 4 tak- 
ing the place of the rope. 

FIGURE 23. 

In figure 23 a simple style of changeable wings is 
demonstrated. In this case the wing should only be 10 
feet 3i^ inches high. An interior is painted on one side 
and a wood, with profile edge, on the other. Two ordi- 
nary bolts and sockets are used, the bolts placed mid- 
way, top and bottom of the wing, and sockets sunken, 
one in the floor, and the other in the 3 inch space be- 
tween the outs in the groove. In this manner the wing 
can be turned on a swivel and the change made quickly. 
To take the wing out is a simple matter as it only re- 
quires the drawing of the bolts to accomplish it. 

FIGURE 24. 

If a change from an interior to an exterior were made 
as above it would look odd to still have interior Borders 
on the stage and for that reason a simple way to change 
to Sky Border is suggested in Figure 24. 
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A J inch iron rod, which can be obtained at a black- 
smiths, or a heavy piece of wire is stretched in front of 
the batten of the interior border, and this with the aid 
of small brass rings is hung an 18 foot strip — 1 yard 
wide — of sky blue cloth (calico will do) ; this is managed 
by two cords, as described for Pig. 11. One cord pulls 
the border across the stage and the other pulls it off. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BOX SCENES. 

A box scene gives the most perfect representation of 
an interior on the stage, but it is seldom attempted by 
amateurs. To arrange it generally takes much more time 
than can be allowed between the acts. There are, how- 
ever, quite a number of plays now being produced by 
amateurs, which only require one scene and that an in- 
terior. For this reason it is best for those who contem- 
plate possessing their own outfits to have in stock a 
Box-scene of which a simple kind is shown in Fig. 25. 

This scene consists of: — 
1 —Center door i^iece. 
2 — Plain wi^gs. 

2 — Door wings. (Doors Practical) and 
4 — Return pieces. 

In the making of these frames 1x3 inch lumber is 
used and the design (Fig. 25.) aptly conveys the manner 
in which the different pieces are built — only two return 
pieces are shown but it is advisable to have four, as will 
be shown later. In the design the figures given are for 
a 20 x 15 ft. opening. 

FIGURE 26. 

In making a " box " set the difiPerent pieces are " lash- 
ed " together as shown in Pig. 26. Six inches from the 
top of each piece, H inches f ron\ the outer edge a ^ inch 
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theatricals as it is fully 30 foot wide as designed. Sug- 
j^estions which can be elaborated upon ad libitum, are 
shown in Figures 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and 32. 

As illustrated in these figures the same pieces may be 
arranged in the six different ways. 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW TO JilGHT THE STAGE. ' 

Having carefully read and digested the foregoing, 
and with our minds made np, as to prosceninm, curtain, 
and scenery, we must devise means to illuminate onr 
stage in a practical manner. It is the object of this 
chapter to consider three simple ways in which this can 
be done by using gas, electric light or lamps. Where gas, 
or incandescent electric lights are not to be thought of, 
we will have to use the ordinary oil lamps, and as it often 
happens that oil is the handiest and least expensive, 
that style of illumination will be given our first 
attention. 

We will require sixteen lamps for the sides and a suf- 
ficient number to be placed 18 inches apart across the 
front of the stage for " footlights." Then secure from 
your tinner reflectors made of tin and shaped as shown 
in Figure 33. 

FIGURE 33. 

Enough of these reflectors must be had, to allow of 
one being placed behind each lamp and in the case of 
the footlights their backs should be painted black. 

FIGUBE 34. 

Sufficient light must be given at the sides to over- 
come the shadow which the footlights cast on the 
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scenery. For this purpose we make the suggestion 
shown in Fig. 34, of a simple manner of placing the 
side lights. A box, with two shelves, shaped as shown 
in illustration is made; the lower shelf being twice the 
length of the upper. The two lamps with reflectors 
are set on the shelves. 

This box can be hung on the wall or set on a small 
stand, or up ended shoe box. For ordinary usage eight 
boxes (four on each side, in each entrance) will be 
required. 

FIGUBE 35. 

When a dark scene is required, turn all the stage 
lights down. To save the trouble of going before the 
curtain to dim the footlights, a simple suggestion is 
offered in Fig. 35. A piece of black cloth or dark blue 
gelatine (the gelatine gives the better effect) in a frame 
is hing^ to the footlight board (See Fig. A, 35.) and 
when it is wished to darken the stage, is turned up in 
front of the lamps. (See B, Fig. 35.) 

FIGUBB 36. 

When there is sufficient height it is preferable to use 
what is technically known as ** border '' lights or lights 
hung overhead, between the borders, in second, third 
and fourth entrances. 

A simple arrangement of common oil lamps is sug- 
gested in Fig. 36, consisting of a 1 x 6 inch plank, the 
same length as the border on which the lamps are set, 
18 inches apart. Attached to this by 1 x 2 inch strips 
are two reflectors made ot tin. the whole being hung in 
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position by long hooks attached to the plank. (See 
Pig. 36.) 

PIGUBE 37. 

An appliance which is in considerable favor, whore 
lamps are used for lighting the stage, is shown in Fig. 
37. It consists of a 3 inch pipe, which holds the oil, 
and in which the lamp burners have been fitted. It is 
used for both footlights and borders. It is much 
cheaper to secure these from a dealer in theatrical sup- 
plies, than to have them made. 

FIGUBE 38. 

For the benefit of those who intend using gas, we 
have two suggestions to oflfer: one for border lights and 
the other for footlights. You cannot possibly, unl< >ss 
you are a gasfitter, make either of these, so it will be t he 
wisest plan to get a plumber's estimate and have him 
do the work. 

In Fig. 38 is shown the footlights which consist of 
a 1 inch gaspipe, fitted with burners, eight inches apart, 
and fastened to a 1 x 4 inch plank with 1 inch stapLie; 
a rubber hose in two parts, connects the footlights with 
the nearest bracket supply pipe, from which the bracliet 
has been removed. A valve is connected with the 
two ends. (See Fig. 38.) A strip of tin four inches 
wide, tacked to the board, acts as a reflector; it is best, 
however, to strengthen it by having it tacked on a 1 x 4 
inch plank which is fastened to the board. 

FIGURE 39. 
Figure 39 gives a section of a border light, which con- 
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sists of a tin reflector curved over a 1 inch pipe, fitted, 
with burners similar to the footlights; and fastened to a 
1x2 inch strip with 1 inch staples. (See Fig. 39.) 

FIGURE 40. 

Now we come to the last and by far the best method 
of lighting the stage — electricity. 

In this matter it is best to ask the advice of a' practi- 
cal electrician, as he best understands what is wanted. 
He can tell you whether the current you have to draw 
from is sufficiently strongs and other technicalities 
which one is liable to overlook. 

In Figure 40 the sockets and lamps are fastened to a 
1x4 inch plank, to which has been nailed a 1 x 6 
inch plank, across these a tin reflector is tacked and cir- 
cular places out out to allow the globes to extend. 
(See Fig. 40.) 

FIGURE 41. 

Figure 41 represents a border light which is simply con- 
structed of a 1 x 4 inch plank on which the sockets and 
globes are placed (in the same manner as the footlights) 
and inverted. On each side of the plank 18 inch strips 
of tin are tacked, and by the aid of 1 foot pieces of iron 
J inch, are spread as shown in illustration. A long 
hook is attached to hang the light in position. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EFFECTS— WIND, RAIN, ETC. 

Effects are very important factors in the production 
of a play and yet are often neglected through a lack of 
knowledge*of how to produce them. 

A storm is a very simple effect to manage when one 
knows how to go about it. " Wind " is produced upon 
the professional stage by an appliance consisting of a 
barrel made of " rough smoothed " five-eigth inch stuff, 
which is covered by a piece of heavy silk, drawn taut. 
The barrel is turned by a crank, slow or fast, according 
to the degree of intengfity of wind desired. (See A, 
Fig. 42.) 

FIGUBE 42. 
WIND. 

" Wind " can be fairly imitated by a large sized hum- 
ming top, rigged similar to a machine, the top taking 
the place of the machine proper; but it is not always 
effective, as the volume of sound is not great enough to 
fill a good sized Auditorium. Therefore an appliance 
is submitted which is easily built, is effective, and 
works on the principal of the professional "wind ma- 
chine." (See B, Fig. 42.) A shoe box is obtained and 
three sides knocked out, all except three boards on each 
side to give it the necessary stability. In the tops and 
at each end outs 2x8 inches are made, the bottom of the 

cut being rounded (See B, Fig. 42.) to admit the axle, 

41 
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which is made of a piece of 3 x 3 inch stuff long enough to 
extend four inches on either side of box. Two cuts two 
inches wide (See B, Fig. 43.) are made so as to fit the 
axle in the cuts in the box. On the axle four pieces of 
f inch stuff, each 8 x 10 inches, are nailed as shown in 
O, Fig. 42. A piece of heavy silk, about one and one« 
half yards long and ten or twelve inches wide (one end 
of which is nailed to the side of the box, and the other 
sewed about a 1 x 2 inch piece of deal to which is at- 
tached a salt bag full of sand) is thrown over the 
** paddles" and you have a simple, practical "wind 
machine." 

FIGURE 43. 
RAIN. 

To imitate rain in a simple mariner take an ordimrry 
cheese box; in the center of cover, and bottom, cut a 
hole 3x3 inches sqtiare to admit an axle similar to 
"wind machine." Drive small wire nails around the 
sides in an irregular manner, not more than one^hiilf 
inch apart, put in about a gill of dried peas, nail the 
cover on, affix the axle, and taking the " wind paddle " 
out of the shoe box put the " rain box " in its place and 
you are ready to imitate "rain," turning the crank 
according to the violence of the storm. If the " wind " 
is blowing at the same time, simply throw the silk strip 
over the cheese box and you have both together, worked 
by one man. 

FIGURE 44. 
THUNDER. 

The most common manner to imitate "thunder" is 
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by manipulating the " thunder sheet " which is repre- 
sented in Figure 44. A piece of sheet iron three feet 
wide and six feet long is vigorously or quietly shaken 
according to the amount of noise necessary. One way 
to hang the " thunder sheet " is to simply have a hole 
punched through it and a wire put through it. But 
this is hard on the hands and for that reason the pro- 
fesssonal way is shown in Figure 44. 

FIGURE 45. 
SMASHING GLASS. 

It is often required in farces, and many times in 
dramas, to imitate the noise of breaking windows, or 
smashing crockery. To do this a small box, in which 
soap has been packed for shipment is partly filled with 
broken glass, china, etc, and firmly nailed together. 
(See Fig. 45.) If this is shaken vigorously, or dropped 
on a folded carpet, rug, or other cloth to deaden the 
noise of the fall, the correct effect is produced. 

FIGURE 46. 
FALLING BUILDINGS. 

The noise of a falling building, or the crash of a door 
being broken in, often occurs in a play, and .to produce 
this on the professional stage a " wood crash " is used 
(See A, Fig. 46.) consisting of two circular pieces 
joined together by stout oak bars three inches apart, 
turned by a crank against four or five pieces of wood 
similar to a watchman's rattle. For private theatricals 
B, Fig. 46, is a neat, simple suggestion of a wooden 
ratchet wheel turned by tx crmk, and a stout piece of 
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f inch 8ta£F, three inches wide, tapering to two inches 
wide and one^^fourth inch thick, which is sprnng by 
the ratchet wheel in turning will be found effective. 

FIOUBE 47. 
SNOW. 

Perhaps your club is contemplating the production of 
a piece requiring a ** Snow " scene, and being ambi- 
ti(,»us to give a correct performance wish to have a rea- 
listic effect of falling snow. If so we suggest in Figure 

47 that which is technically known as a " Snow bag." 
It consists of a piece of canvas, or muslin, 40 inches 
wide, and 8 feet long, in which are cut a number of 
slits 1 foot long, 2 inches wide, and 3 inches apart, and 
1 foot from either end. (See A, Fig. 47.) The cloth is 
ba'ttened at both ends and hung by 4 ropes as shown in 
B, Figure 47. The front ropes (those on the slit edge) 
aro run over pulleys and have one foot play, and are 
hung 2 feet in front of the back ropes, which are 
stationary. The ** bag " is then partly filled with finely 
cut white paper, which will fall out of the slits every 
time the front ropes are let down (See dotted lines Fig 
47.) To work the " snow " effect, simply raise and 
lower the front end of the '^ bag." 

FIGURE 48. 
WATER. 

It is seldom in private theaticals that a water scene, 
with " waves " is attempted but a '' Sea cloth," i. e., a 
dark green cloth the size of the stage, if shaken by per- 
sons on both sides of the statue, li^ives a fair imitation of 
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''waves." A eittiple suggestion is imbodied in Figure 
48, whereby the undulating motion of water is cleverly 
imitated. The set waters are hung about 8 inches 
above the stage by fine wires, and are gently moved 
back and forth across stage. 

FIGUBE 49. 
.WAVES. 

In Figure 49 and elaborate means of having waves 
run " Mountain High " is represented, but we would 
not advise their use for private theaticals as their cost is 
considerable. 

FiauBE 60. 

OASGADES. 

If it should ever happen that a practical " Cascade'' is 
required, we submit a device for creating one, seeming 
^y an impossible effect. The water is simply an end- 
less piece of canvas, painted to represent foam flaked 
water, and passes over and under a drum turned by a 
crank, as illustrated in Figure 50. It should be set be- 
tween tall rocks and the front masked with rocks, boul- 
ders, and earth. 

FIGUBE 61. 
PASSING TBAINS. 

The noise of a train starting, passing, and going off 
in the distance or vice versa is a telling effect, and is 
created in a very simple manner. 

A length of stovepipe and two (2) brushes made of 
wires twelve inches long (See Fig. 51.) are all the'' •^t-e 
necessary. The stovepipe is l:iid on a kHcien thh^^ 
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and struok with the brushes. If two pieces of sand 
paper are rubbed together in conjunction with the 
brush and stovepipe effect a very realistic imitation 
can be given, i, e,, the sand paper when rubbed together 
creates a noise like the hissing of steam, while the pipe 
when struck emits a sonorous " chug." First rub the 
sand paper — then strike the pipe thns:— Shlhl-hl- 
Chug! Sh!-h!-h!-Ohug! Quicken and gradually 

diminish as train is supposed to pass into the distance. 

FIGURES 52. 
LIGHTNING. 

There are many ways of imitating Lightning and the 
one most commonly used is Lycopodium, which when 
dusted across a flame creates a '^ flash." On the pro- 
fessional stage, in late years. Magnesia has taken the 
place of Lycopodium in the imitation of Lightning, and 
the Lycopodium Flash Box, is used only for fire effects. 
(See A, Fig. 52.) The Magnesia is forced from a 
syringe over an alcohol flame in a copper cup (See B 
Fig. 52.) the flash being so intense, as to momentarily 
blind anyone looking at it. It is hardly worth while 
advisiujc or suggesting a manner of making a lightning 
effect, when complete materials can be bought for very 
little money. 

FIGUBB 53. 
CHIMES. 

The striking of a bell is easily imitated by striking a 
steel bar with a hammer, but if ;i play callpcl for 
"Chimes" guessing might worry the sta<ri» manager 
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Effects 5 1 

into a spasm, yet it is exceedingly simple to arrange. 
You have in your bedroom, a china wash bowl. Strike 
it with your knuckle and notice what a deep musical 
tone it gives. Put a small quantity of water in the 
bowl, and again strike it, you will notice a change. So 
you will perceive it is not a hard matter to imitate 
" Chimes." Use a xylophone stick, with which to strike 
the bowls. (See Pig. 53.) 

FIGURE 54. 

horse's hoofs. 

In most military dramas some officer is supposed to 
carry a dispatch and you hear the horse start and gradu- 
ally die away in the distance. To accomplish this effect, 
all that is necessary is a small slab of stone 1^ inch x 1 
foot in size and two half cocoanut shells. (See Fig. 54.) 
ThiC stone is struck with the hollow part of the shell — full 
— (holding the latter in the palm of the hand. — Going — 
The officer exits and says " get up" — strike the stone with 
the right hand shell — pause — count 1-2, then with the 
left 1-2, right 1, left 1, right, left, right, left, twice 
right, then left, to sound thus rat tat, plat — rat tat, plat — 
quicker and quicker, until gradually dim, then stop 
— Very dim gradually louder rat tat, plat — very 
loud — officer says " Whoa!" then right, left, right, left, 
right 1, left 1, right 1-2, left 1-2, stop. 

FIGURE 55. 
SHOTS. 

A Military Drama without a " Shot " effect would be 
like a dinner without desert, therefore we must prepare 
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for a Bkirmishy fight, or battle according to the play. 
Shots are realistically imitated by placing a leather 
buggy seat on a table and striking it with a rattan. 
(See Fig. 55. ) This makes a pop! loud or low according 
to the force of the blow. Take a rattan in each hand, 
and strike something like this — pop-pop-pop pop pop 
— pop-pop-pop pop pop pop pop pop — ad libtium — 
with an occasional long period of pops as though you 
were trying to beat a roll on a drum. 

A bass drum if struck two smart raps in rapid succes- 
sion, gives a splendid imitation of a cannon shot. 

For an explosion use a double barrel shot gun, 
with shells heavily loaded, to make plenty of noise. If 
the explosion takes place on the stage in sight of the 
audience, use a heavy soup bowl, half filled with gun- 
powder and saw dust mixed two parts gunpowder and 
one part sawdust. Sprinkle the top with plenty of 
'* quick match," making a small heap in the center. 
Touch the " match " oflf with a lighted taper and fire the 
gun as soon as the powder flashes. 

When a revolver is to be fired, be sure that it is " a sure 
fire " revolver and to be prepared for accidents always 
have a second revolver handy. 

To imitate the dashing of waters use rock salt and 
throw it against the wall, with a pie plate or a small 
fire shovel. 

In burning tableau lights, burn them on a small firo 
shovel, and always have a bucket of water at baud so 
that you can put the fire in it as soon as curtain id 
down, in that way keeping out much of the resinous 
odor, which is very offensive to the throat and lungs 



CHAPTER VII. 

SCENE PAINTING. 

In the early days of the drama, during the time of 
Shakespeare, a card was attached to a drapery and 
labeled: 



3biB iB a 

Cadtle 



or: 



3biB i0 a 

IDenetian Street. 



In the present age of realistic scenic productions, one 
could hardly do this without causing derision. In 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," "Bottom" and the 
others produce for the amusement of the Duke and his 
guests the " Most Lamentable comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe." Finding that it will be impossible to erect a 
"wall" in the Palace Chamber where they intend to 
perform, one of the company is detailed to play "Wall " 
ill a suggestive costume and to inform his auditors that 
he is the "Wall;" still another, carrying a lantern 
informs the audience that he is the "3Ioonlight." This 
is ludicrously funny to the audience when well played, 
but would not create any more laughter than an attempt 
to render a performance without adequate scenery at 

53 
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the present day; it would be asking too much of your 
audience to have them imagine a " street " scene to be 
a " prison cell," or the open ocean. 

It is not a difficult matte? to find, in any community, 
some one who is artistically inclined, and the object of 
this chapter is to instruct such an one in the art of 
" distemper " painting. 

The invention and fancy of the artist should suggest 
the design and "scheme of colors" of the scene, care 
being taken to harmonize the colors with the costumes 
of the actors. The artist, in oil color, can produce 
aknost any effect, while the scenic artist is beset by 
many obstacles that at first are never dreamed of, owing 
to the "distemper" colors. In "distemper" the dry 
colors are mixed with "size," which is a thin solution 
of glue and water, boiled together, and thickened wa th 
flake white to give body to the colors. 

FIGURE 56. 

Professional scenic artists, to judge of the effect ol' a 
scene, before putting it on the canvas, usually paint a 
"model," two or three feet square; but, it is best for 
the amateur to copy one of the many thousands of 
landscapes, woods, streets, or interiors to be found in 
the illustrated papers and magazines, or procure them 
from the " colored lithograph models for artists," which 
can be secured from any dealer in amateur supplies. 
Having procured the scene required, it is tacked to a 
drawing board and a number of tacks, are placed on 
each side of the design, across which a heavy piece of 
black thread is drawn, dividing the design into a num- 
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ber of Hquares, to correspond with a certain number i>f 
of square feet in the "scene" proper. (SeeFig. 56. > 

FIGURE 57. 

Let each two square feet of the *' scene" be repre- 
sented in each square of the " modeP' and the "scene ' 
be "squared" in a similar manner to the " model." (See 
Pig. 57.) The outline is then drawn with charcoal. 
Compare Figures 56 and 57 and the simplicity of this 
plan is manifest. 

m 

"Flats" are first mounted on their "frame," by gluing 
and tacking the edges, and then painted. 

"Drops" are tacked to a frame as shown in Fig- 
ure 57, and when finished allowed to dry before taking 
down. 

When the outline is completed, the real work begins. 
The necessary colors are secured and mixed. When 
required, apply the "shadows" first, and "highlight" 
as you go along, merely retouching the parts which 
need depth, or brilliancy afterwards. 

One of the chief difficulties which beset the amateur 
artist arises from the fact that " distemper " colors 
dry out several shades lighter than when applied; 
this fact must continually be kept in mind, or what in its 
first stage is a handsome and artistic piece of work, may 
"dry out" a miserable faded blotch. Care must be 
taken also, for the same reason, to blend the tints into 
each other. 

FIGURE 58. 

A "center door fancy/' with wings and border is sug- 
gested in Figure 58. The pnuel work is painted to repre- 
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Bent cherry, walnut, or mahogany. An attractive color 
for the "body" of the wall must be decided upon, and 
stencils cut for both border and wall. 

FIGURE 59. 

In Figure 58, ordinary figures are "stenciled" in, but 
two artistic " stencils" are suggested in Figure 59; "A ■ ' 
for wall, and " B " for border. The fancy border, sug- 
gested in Figure 58, is an imitation of the molded ceil- 
ings in vogue. The division line of a "Flat" is sug- 
gested by dotted lines. 

FIGURE 60. 

Here, we have in Figure 60, a design for a " kitchen " 
or "cottage" interior; the plaster is seen broken in 
places, through which the bricks show: the timbers are 
"light umber" high lighted with " yellow ochre " and 
shaded with "dark umber." Two styles of doors are 
shown for the consideration of the artist. 

FIGURE 61. 

Figure 61 illustrates a "garden " with " wood" wings, 
and what is technically known as " foliage " border. 
Artistic sense should suggest the scheme of colors. 
The wings are "profiled" as shown in Figure 23. 
Five-eighth inch stuflp being used, which is cut with a 
band saw. 

When economy is aimed at, heavy straw board may 
be used. A sharp knife is sufficient to shape it. 

FIGURE 62. 

Figure 62 shpws the "grand drapery" border, "tor- 
mentor" wings, and "street " scene. The drapery on 
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the "tormentor" is supposed to carry out the "grand 
drapery" effect and must be of the same "color 
scheme." The pedestal and pillars are painted to rep- 
resent marble. The design for "street" allows a prac- 
tical door (L) in flat if desired. 

FIGURE 63. 

It is not always good policy to use a set cottage on a 
small stage, but when one is desired, it can be easily 
managed by following the suggestions embodied in Fig- 
ure 63. The " color scheme " is the same as the kitchen 
shown in Figure 60. 

FIGURE 64. 

It is always advisable to have " set rocks " on stock, 
and we find frame and design for center rock and tail 
rock in Figure 64, A and B. There should be one 
" L " and one " R " " tail rock." 

In placing set pieces, " braces " are necessary. Those 
most commonly used and technically known as " stage 
braces " are made of 1 x 2 inch stuff, with a perforated 
flat piece of iron at the bottom end, and a curved hook 
arrangement at the top which is inserted in a screw eye, 
placed in " set piece " at proper height, and the bottom 
is firmly secured to the stage by the aid of a "stage 
screw."- Both the *' stage screws" and "braces" can be 
secured of any dealer in stage hardware. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A WORD TO THE PROPERTY MAN. 

This Dook has been compiled with the idea of aiding 

you in your ofttimes unthankful duties. Read care- 

fully and study the designs thoroughly, when making 

effects, being careful to try each effect before the night 

of the performance, and do not leave important matters 

to the last minute. Secure a " property plot " or list of 

properties needed as soon as rehearsals begin. '' Have 

a place for everything, and have everything in its place." 

By following this trite advice you will find your own 

work lightened, and at the same time you will take & 

weight off of the shoulders of others. 

ei 



CHAPTER IX, 

TO THE STAGE MANAGER. 

Thus far we have tried to act as your "guide through 
the meshes that ensnare, and the difficulties regarding 
scenery, lights, eflPects, etc., that beset the amateur 
stage managers." We will now endeavor to give a few 
more practical suggestions regarding your position as 
stage manager. First of all, care must be used in 
selecting your company; select those who have natural 
ability in certain roles. If cast in parts that fit their tal- 
ents they may be successful, but if to the contrary, fail- 
ure is probable. 

Divide your company into the following grades: 

MALE. 

1. Leading man. 5. Juvenile man. 

2. Heavy man. 6. Old man and characters. 

3. Light comedian. 7. Walking gentleman. 

4. Low comedian. 8. Utility. 

FEMALE. 

1. Leading lady. 3. Juvenile lady. 

2. Soubrette and Ingenue. 4. Old lady. 

The Leading Man must be your best and most ver- 
satile actor, capable of playing widely diflPerent roles 
and of being acceptable in all. 

The Hranj Man is the "Villian " and must neeessa- 
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rily be a talented actor, as the moods of these parts are 
varied and changeable, and though to most amateur 
actors the work is undesirable, it is, nevertheless, 
important. 

The Light Comedian should be young, vivacious, and 
naturally funny as the success of a play often depends 
on his work. 

The Low Comedian must be a man of a jovial, nat- 
urally humorous kind, and if possible, have the happy 
faculty of mastering dialects. 

irhe Juvenile Man generally plays the lovers, second 
to the Leading Man. He should be passably good look- 
\TL\i to carry out the axiom: "All the world loves a 
lo>er." 

The Old Man should be grave and dignified, and not 
too young. 

The Walking Gentleman should be a good, reliable 
ac!x>r, capable of playing responsible parts, and when 
necessary, able to assume juvenile or second comedy 
roles. 

Utilities are usually " servants " or other small parts, 
that usually do not require an actor of ability. It is 
best for these parts to use the members of your com- 
pany who have not played parts before. 

The Leading Lady should have the same ability as 
the Leading man and be capable of depicting all phases 
of dramatic passion and emotion, gifted with a modi- 
cum of good looks, and dress becomingly whether in 
rags or evening dress. 

The Soubrette and Ingenue.'^'' Select for these parts 
a youTi^ lady wlio is full « f h\]\, aiul naturally lively, yet 
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able to assume artlessness in word and action, and keep 
her features under control at all times. If she can sing 
and dance, so much the better, as she can then intro- 
duce specialties. 

The ** Juvenile Lady^^ is sometimes cast for the 
" Heavy " or " Adventuress " and must therefore be a 
capable and painstakini^ actress, though her usual work 
is to be sweet and be made love to by the Juvenile man. 

The " Old Woman " had best be selected among the 
middle aged married women, as it would be as hard, to 
use an old simile, " to look for a needle in a haystack," 
as to find a young woman who would make up to look, 
let alone consent to play, an old lady. 

Having made up the personnel of your company and 
distributed the parts, you must arrange for your first 
rehearsal. 

A notice, in the annexed form, is written on a postal 
card and sent to each member of the company: . 



/o.-sc ^. (p^., 

I 

\. ^ . 
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Always rehearse, when possible, in the room, or on the 
stage where the performance is to be given. By so 
doing positions, crosses, business, etc., are more readily 
remembered; and the performance will not seem strange 
to the actors. 

Be at rehearsals at least ten minates before time your- 
self as an example of punctuality to the others. 

At the first rehearsal if the play is an entirely new one 
you should read it through to the assembled company, 
making notes and explanations. At the first two 
rehearsals, let every one read from his book; then 
issue a call, which can be read at the second rehearsal: 
that in future, rehearsals will be gone through with- 
out parts. Four rehearsals without parts, making in 
all six rehearsals, will be sufficient. 

Have it understood from the first that your authority 
must be unquestioned, and in enforcing this rule, as in 
every other matter, be good natured, yet firm through- 
out — in no case be arbitrary. 

Carefully study the play to be rehearsed so that you 
thoroughly understand each and every character, and 
are in a position to intelligently direct the company in 
business, expression, reading of lines, and jestures. 

It is one of the duties of your office to direct the 
" Supemumeries," and to do so correctly. If the Play 
is a Military drama ask the aid of a ''militia" 
friend, so that the evolutions you teach the " Supers " 
are strictly in accordance with Military tactics. If there 
is a mob, see that each one is drilled in his respective 
" action " — and so on, endeavoring to be intelligent on 
whatever subject you teach to others. 
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You will have to use tact, energy, and patience; 
encourage the timid, correct wrong conceptions ixi a 
kind manner, keep the laggard at work, yield or l>e 
firm as the occasion demands, and never give up no 
matter what the provocation. The evening of the 
performance, inspect the different "make ups," and 
costumes and suggest corrections, if necessary make 
them yourself. See that the Stage is properly " set '' 
and every " prop " in its place, before ringing up the 
curtain. 



it 



CHAPTER X. 

"THE BUSINESS MANAGER." 

The basinesB manager should be a non-actor, but 

possessed of considerable business and executive ability, 

as it is his duty to " manage " the '* front of the house," 

adjudicate all oases of disagreement between the 

audience and any of his staff which consists of " Treaa- 

ureTf^* **Door Tender ^^^ and " CTsAers;" to assign the 

different persons under him their respective posts and 

explain to them their several duties; to supply the 

Treasurer ^^ with tickets and change, appoint the 

XJsherBf^ explain to them the seating arrangements, 

and see that they are equipped with programs.- He 

must secure the necessary music, and when the local 

theatre is used negotiate for its rental. See that the 

" Door Tender " puts all the tickets, collected at the 

door, in the ticket box to which he alone holds the key, 

and from which the ''count up'' with the " Treasurer " 

is made during the evening, receiving from the 

" Trea>9urer'*^ the cash equivalent to the number of 

paid tickets in the box. It may happen that less tickets 

are found in the box than have been sold, because some 

one who bought tickets oould not find it convenient to 

attend. In which case, count the " Dead Wood, " i. e., 

those tickets which have not been sold and are still in 

the Box Office, deduct the " Dead Wood " from the 

67 
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original number given the " Treasurer " before the sale 
began, and the correct number of tickets sold is 
ascertained. 

Last but by no means least; attend to the printing 
and distributing of lithographs, posters, and programs, 
and make known through the columns of the loccd 
newspapers the fact that on such a date, an entertain- 
ment will be given at this or that place. 

This is an important matter, as a paying basiness 
cannot be done unless the entertainment is properly 
"boomed '' by advertising. 

When advertising in the newspapers, be sore to 
secure from the Editor a " puff," in the way of a local 
notice. For example: 

THB ADVBBTISBMENT. 

^OPERA MOUSE-^ 

« 

Friday, Dec., 31, 1896. 
ONE NIGHT ONLY rn 

''The Latona Dramatic Club^' 

IN 

The Beftutlf Hi Comedy Dranui 
■ >»» lB 4 AeU nt 

A 

Noble 
Outceist. 



Reaexyed Mats 50o. 
SMita on sale at Johnson's Drug Stora. 
P»rfoniifliio0 begins at 8:19 sharp. 
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THB "PUPP" NOnOB. 

''The Latona Dramatic Clab, a well>known organ- 
izatioxi, compcNsed of many looal society people, will, on 
fViday, December 31st, present the beautiful Oomedy- 
Drama in four acts, entitled *A Noble Outcast.' 
Reserved seats are now on sale at Johnson's drug store. 
Those who will attend have a Dramatic treat in store 
for them." 

LITHOGBAPHS AND POSTEBS. 

Simultaneous with the appearance of the newspaper 
article, show your Lithographs and Posters, which will 
help to work up the interest inthe Entertainment; this 
is the secret of advertising successfully. Never allow 
the interest to lag. 

Lfithographs come in three sizes, viz.: i sheet, 1 
sheet and 3 sheets. A sheet is 42 x 26 inches. 

Fosters arc made up of a number of sheets, and are 
used to paste on Dead Walls, Bill Boards, etc. They 
come in different sizes, viz. : 8 sheet (2 wide and 4 high ) ; 
12 sheet (3 x 4); 16 sheet (4 z 4); 20 sheet (5x4); 24 
sheet (6x4); and 28 sheet (7x4); these are called 
'* stands.^' The 3 sheets are often used as posters. 
Posters are in two styles, "Pictorial,* and** Block" or 
"Descriptive.** The "Block** or "Descriptive*' is of 
type, generally a special cut in style, and gives name of 
play, management, etc. 

Lithographs and Posters can be had from various 
Theatrical printing houses who carry a supply of Litho- 
graph and pictorial stands, for standard play^ negro 
minstrels, etc., and as a rule, have in " stock " a nam- 
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ber of styles which can be made to fit almost any play. 
When desired, Descriptive ''stands'' can be hand 
painted; using printer's ink mixed with benzine to the 
proper consistency , and applied in the same manner, as 
oil paint. 

DODGBB8. 

Dodgers, the small printed matter that is to be dis- 
tributed from door to door which work is professionally 
known as " Programing " from the fact that in compo- 
sition they are programs, are about 4x8 inches in size 
and are something like the one on page 71. 

The examples given are those in vogue among profes- 
sional companies, but can be improved upon and elabo- 
rated at the discretion of the Business Manager. 

In addition to all this outside work, personal efforts 
must be made to create an interest which will mate- 
rially affect the monetary result and secure an audience. 
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ONE NI€rHT ONLY. 

Friday, December, 31. 

Jhz Utotid tirdtnatic Qlab" 

IN 

The Beautiful Comedy Drama 

In 4 Acts 

A MOBLE: 
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06RALD WBSTON, Known as Jerry the Tramp.— Archibald Carltble. 

COL. MATHBW LBB, A Southern Banker.— L. M. Severn. 

JAMBS BLACKBURN, His nephew.— Francis Levison. 

JACK WORTHINQTON, Blackburn's rival.-JoHN Dill. 

MRS. LBB, Wife of the Colonel.— Miss Cornelia Blank. 

PRANCB, A disputed possession.— Miss Isabel Vane. 

5ADIB. Faithful but free.— Miss Barbara Hare. 



— ^r^ — 

ACT I. '' No honest dog vrould bite the hand that fed it " 

ACT II. '' The law alone shall take her from me." 

ACT III. " Touch her and I'll brain you." 

ACT IV. "Go, I am avenged." 



PCRFORMANCE BEGINS AT 8:15 SHARP. 
Reserved Seats 50 cts, on sale at Johnson's Druf Store. 



ShNTIAOO 

Ok 

'=011 THE RED, WHITE AND BIJU& 
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A WAR DRAnA liN FOUR 
By JOHN A. FRASeSi. 

Antiior V^ "A Noble Outcast* '<The Harry Gcbbim/ 

•*Our Starry Banne"^/* etc 

Pi ice, 2S ceoU/^ 

CHARACreRS. 

Capt Oscar Hatton, C 8. A. In lore with Gora 4 < . • . hMUliug Juoeniu 

Hem. Flsk, U. S. A. In love with his duty Juvenile M 

MiltoD Merry, U. S. N In love with Bess I,Uiht Comedo 

Lieut. Cristobal, S. A. In love with soldiering atraiaht 

Dr. Harrison, Bed Cross U.S. In love with surgery Straight old man 

Elmer Walton, banker. I n love with Spanish bonds Character old man 

Phillip Basset, bis stepson. Inlove with Ysol>el Jut)eiuie 

Fernando Diaz, Walton's cashier, afterwards £ A. In love with Cora. . 

ffea99 

»J»verly Brown. Walton's butler, afterwards Red Cross H. & Id love with 

chickens Negro Comedu 

Cornelius Dwyer. Walton's coacnman, afterwards U. S. A. In love with 

"Naygurs" Jrun Comedy 

Antonio Carlos, a CuImid rianter In love w* th Spain Character oid man 

Cora Basset, Walton s Kiepdanghter. In Ir ve with Oscar Juv&nue 

Bess Walton, Walton's daughter. Inlove with Milton «. ingenue 

Ysobel Carlos, Antonio's dangbter. In love with Phillip ^^ttveniti 

AmerlcaQ Soldiers, American Sailors, Spanish Sold:er8, QcerllUUi. 

Actual time of playing, two bonrii 

SYNOPSIS. 

ACT I. The hai. at Walton's, Wnshinf^ton, D C. Handsome Intarlof. 

ACT IL The tied Cross Hospital. Fir:>t day's battle of Santiago. Bxterior- 

ACT 111- Sceu' 1.- Tnterior. Querilla headquaixers in tne Sierra Cobra, near Bant. 
agro. Scene 2. --Exterior. The underbrush of Sierra Cobra. Scene 8.^Fi0btii»tlu 
■ootintain pass, second day's battle of Santiago. Sxterior. 

ACrriV. HottflTacon. Santiagro, on the night of r!>o surrender. Interior. 

NOTE.— Walton, Dr. Harrison and Carlos may double easily, and toe pleoeplajetf 
wltn nine males, three females. 

The best Cuban war play ever w.ntten. "Eeay to produce, bal 
very effective. Thrilling situations, line comedy, intense cli- 
maxes. Comic Irishman and Negro. Three magnificent female 
parts. Picturesque Spanish villain and heroic juvenile lead. Nc 
special scenery is required, as every regular theatre, in its ordin 
ary equipment, has every set called for. Adapted tc both pro^" 
fk>nai and amateur companies. 

Address Orders to 
>ie DRAMATIC PUBUSHINQ COMPANT 

CHfCAOa 



HAGEMAN'S MAKE-UP BOOK. 

ByMAURICB HAQEMAN. 

Author of "What Became of Parker," "Prof. Robinson,** *»Hector,'* •'Mm 
Mulcahy.'* "The First Kiss," "By Telephone," "To Bent." etc 

Price, 28 cents. 

The importance of an effective make-up is becoming more apparent to 
the professional actor every year, but hitherto there has been no book on tbe 
subject describing the modern methods and at the same time covering all 
branches of the art. This want has now been filled. Mr, Hageman has had 
an experience of twenty years as actor and 8tage-manager;and his welVknown 
litetaryabillty has enabled him to put the knowledge so gained into shape 
to-be of use to others. The book is an encyclopsdla of the art of making up. 
£very branch of the subject is exhaustively treated, and few questions can 
be asked by professional or amateur that cannot be answered by this admira- 
ble hand-book. It is not only the beat make-up book eYerpuhliBhtd, but ii 
la not likely to be superseded by ary other. It is absolutely indispensable 
to every ambitious actor. 

CONrBNTS. 

Chapter I. General Remarks. 

Chapter II. Qrease-Paints. their origin, components and use. 

Chapter III. The Make-up Box. Grease-PHints, Mirrors, Face Powder and 
Puff, Fixora Cream, Bouge, Liquid Color, Grenadine, Blue for the Eyelids, 
Briiliantine for the Hair, Nose Putty, Wig Paste, Mascaro, Crape Hair, 
Spirit Gum, Scissors, Artists' Stomps, Cold Cream, Cocoa Butter, Becli>es for* 
Cold Cream. 

Chapter IV. Preliminaries before Making up; the Straight Make*up 
and how to remove It. 

Chapter V. Remarks to Ladles. Liquid Creams, Bouge, Lips, Eyebrows, 
Eyelashes, Character Boles, Jewelry, Bemoving Make-up. 

Chapter VI. Juveniles. Straight Juveuile Make-up, Society Men, 
Young Men in HI Health, with Bed Wigs, Bfpcoco Make-up, Hands, Wrists, 
Cheeks etc '" 

Chapter VII. Adults, Middle Aged, and Old Men. Ordinary Type of 
Manhood, Lining Colors, Wrinkles, Bouge, Sickly and Healthy Old Ag& 
Buddy Complexions. 

Chapter VIII. Comedy and Character Make-ups. Comedy Effects, 
Wigs, Beards, Eyebrows, Noses, Lips, Pallor of Death. 

Chapter IX. 1 he Human Features. The Mouth and Lips, the Eyes and 
Eyelids, the Kose, the Chin, the Ear, the Teeth. 

Chapter X. Other Exposed Parts of the Human Anatomy. 

Chapter XI. Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, and Eyebrows. Choosing 
a Wig, Powdering the Hair, Dimensions for Wigs, Wig Bands, Bald Wigs, 
Ladies* Wigs, Beards on Wire, on Gauze, Crape Hair, Wool, Beards for 
Tramps, Moustaches, Eyebrows. 

Chapter XIL Distinctive and Traditional Characteristics. North 
American Indians, New England Farmers, Hoosiers, Southerners, Politiclana 
.Cowboys, Miners, Quakers, Tramps, Creoles, Mulatoes, Quadroons, Octo* 
roons, Negroes, Soldiers duringWar, Soldiers during Peace, Scouts, Path- 
finders, Puritans, Early Dutch Settlers, Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, South Americans, Scanaina- 
vians, Germans, Hollanders, Hungarians, Gipsies, Busslans, Turks, Ar^bs. 
Moors, Caffirs, Abyssinians, Hindoos, Malays, Chinese, Japanese, Clowns and 
Statuary, Hebrews, Drunkards, Lunatics, Idiots, Misers, Bogues. 

Address Orders to 
THB DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY^ 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 



PLAYS. 



BEING the largest theatrical booksellers in 
the United States, we keep in stock the most 
complete and best assorted lines of plays and 
entertainment books to be found in this country. 

We can supply any play or book pub- 
lished. We have issued a 144-page catalogue 
of the best 1500 plays and entertainment books 
published in the U. S. and England. It con- 
tains a full description of each play, giving 
number of characters, time of pla5ang, scenery, 
costumes, etc. This catalogue will be sent free 
on application. 

The plays described are suitable for am- 
ateurs and professionals, and nearly all of them 
may be performed free of royalty. Persons in- 
terested in dramatic books should examine qui 
catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 

The Dramatic Publishing Company. 

CHICAGO. 
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